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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE TEACHING 
OF ECONOMICS IN SCHOOLS 

I.. Terms of Reference 

1. The Council of the Royal Economic Society during the 
autumn of 1968 approached, the Association of University 
Teachers, of Economics and the Economics Association, repre- 
'senting those engaged in teaching economics in schools and 

^rther education, and invited them to join with it in appointing 
ooouaktee to consider the teaching of economics in schools. 
The RpyalNEconomi<;Seciety hoped that the Qommittee would 
consider certain majm^problems but was anxious not to impose 
on it any narjow terms pf reference and left it to define its te?ms 
of reference fou; itself ' , c ' 

2. The msfjor problems that the Royal Economic Socihy 
wished to see coh^dered included the foUbwing: 

' (1) What branches of economics and' of associated 

'disciplines shoilld be taught in schools and examined by 
Examining Boa\ds as forming part of a school course in 
economics? / 

^ (2) What is the desiralile ' division between the . 
economics that should be ^taught in schpols and th|6- 
^ economics that should be taught^in universities ? 

(3) What are the desirable forms and tests of qualifica- 
tions for admission to. university courses in econoniics? 

. 3. The Association ofUniversity Teachers of Econoniics ^nd 
the Economics Association accepted the invitation of tfie Royal 
Economic Society and each body appointed three rnembers to 
^ the; Committee. At its first meeting the Committee decided to- 
co-opt a further member with experien(;e of teaching economics 
ii|-a polytechnic, and shortly after decided to increase the 
• representation from teacher education and ensure that the 
Committee should be fully in touch with thinking in university 
dep'artments of education. ' • ' 

4. In interpreting, as it Had been invited to /do, its own 
terms of reference, the Committee has given considerable 
thought to two problems in additiqn to those set out in p^ra- . 
graph 2;^ ^ . ^ 

(4) In what ways can the teaching of economics in 
^ schools be improved ? / * ' 
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(5)Hn what ways can examinations in economics at 
school level best test the competence of candidates? 

5, The Committee has held in*" all 14 meetings. It has had 
the benefit of a long discussion of its problems, of the definition 
of a central core of economics, and.of methods of testing com- 
prehension of economics with Professor K, E, Lumsden, 
Director, and Professor Attiyeh, of the Economics Education 
Research Project at Heriot Watt University, Edinburgh, It 

' ' has, in addition, given much time to the study of, the syllabuses 
and examination papers \r\ economics and kindred subjects and 
of the various Examining Boards operating in the UAited 
Kingdom, ] ' v 

II, The Purposes of Economics in Schools 

6. "the Committee has concentrated its attention wholly on 
the problems of- the teaching of economics at. the sixth-form 

^» Jevel where universities and schools have most direct common 
concern; it has not attempted to deal with any possible r^per-^ 
^ cussions on teaching at earlier stages. 

l: In any consideration of the teaching oT economics in 
* - 'schools', it is important to hav£ alv/ays in mind that such teach- 
ing serves the needs of three different types ^of students. These 
needs may sometimes overlap, ^but may require-Jubstantially 
different emphasis on' different aspects of economics as> a 
discipline: , 

(i) a general education in the nature of economic prob- 
lems and their^lucidation, sometimes as part of a broaden 
programme! useful to anyone in an^ future w^lk of life but 
|J expected to be formally concluded at the school stage ; 

] (ii) an introduction to the subject of economics for boys 

and girls expected on leaving school to go intp occupations 
(commerce, banking, etc) in which some understanding of 
economic reasoning and assessment of evidence is valuable 
and for which further sfeddy of the subject may be a condi- 
tion of professional advancement; . 

(iii) an introduction to the sujyf ct of economics for 
bgys and gifts who may intend to proceed to its further 
study as an academic discipline- in a university, poly- 
technic .or other place of degree-level study, 

A complication is that, while these three different needs may be 
identified in relation .to\what happens to different boys and ^ 
girls afler they have left school, it may be^either easy nor 
\.desirable to draw such distinctions' when* they enter the sixth 
form; in some cases it may be impracticable ,before they leavp/ 
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8. For the first two groups the important question is whethei: 
the subject has been reasonably well covered as a whole. 
Economics is, or should be, internally consistent system 6f 
thought in Which all the parts are inten-related. fio essential i 
parts can ht omitted in even a preliminary attempt at exposition 
of the system as a whole. Thus a preliminary course must 
inevitably achieve completeness through some measure of 
simplification and leave a necessity, in the case of those who 
wish to proceed further with economics, for the further under- 
pinning of much of what was learned af this superficial level. 
Even in the case of such preliminary teaching and examining it 
is relevant to ask whether enough account hfts been taken of the 
changes in the character of economics in the past thirty or forty 
yea/s. We shall consider <this question in para^ 1 1-12 below. 

/9. For the third grotip — those \who are to proceed to a 
unuversity or other place of advanced study — the question is 
^ yhether the foundations have been laid upon which further and 
more advanced teaching can be ba&ed, or whether, in anxiety 
to serve the needs of the first two groups, there has been a failure 
in teaching to build firmly enough the necessary foundations for 
future more advanced work and in examining to provide tests 
of the qualities and capacities that it is desirable to encourage 
and assess. 

V 10. Since many of the problems of the planning of the teach- 

ing of economics in schools and its testing in subsequent examin- 
ations hinge on the possibilities or impossibilities of satisfactorily 
, meeting the differing needs of these various groups simul- 
taneously, we think it best to' consider more fully at this stage 
both the decent trends of economics and the criticisms that have 
been made of the present syllabuses and the teaching of -them. 

III. The Changing Character of Professional 
Economics 

11. Over the past thirty or forty years the character of 
e<ionomi<;s as a discipline has very greatljj changed; the war of 
1939-45 was in many respects a dividing line. Before 1939 
^^ecoiiOTMtrdecisions were made largely on a basis of rational, but 
essentially non-quantitative, argument reinforced by judgment 
of the relative importance of the relevant considerations. The 
task of the contemporary economist was to perfect the ration- 
ality of the argument. Today (decisions are in the very great 
majority bf , cases made on the basis ojf quantitative evidence. 
The task of a contemporary economist \s not only to insist on the 
'fationality of the argument but also to collect, systematise, 
Q alyse and present the qimntitative evidence and to see what 
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conclusions can reasonably be drawn from the data both as they 
affect the environment ii^ which action must be taken and as 
they affect the decision itself. Today no professional-appHed 
economist (and most economists work as appHed economists) is 
employable who cannot handle with competence and confidence 
the qtiantitative . evidence that is relevant to the range of 
decisions with ^ ^hicl j^e is concerned. ^ ^ , 

12. At the same time professional economics has become 
increasingly mathematical in the forms in which its arguments 
are conducted. It has become increasingly difficult for anyone 
who cannot read a book or an article employing mathematical 
symbols 'or. processes to keep abreast of current thought and 
development of the Subject. Fpr this reason, 'university 
faculties of economics now find many of their entrants ^in- 
adequately provided with the foundations for advanced study' 
of economics. Th^y have either^ themselves to teach the mathe- 
matics required or else limit the curriculum for those who 
dropped mathematics at 0-levei to those parts of the subject 
which are susceptible to a mainly literary treatment. - 

IV. The Division of Teaching between Schools 
/ AND Universities 

13. This development presents tw9 sets of problem^ in- 
volving the schools with the universities: 

(i) What contribution! may the universities, poly- 
technics and other degree-level institutions expect from the ^ 
schools in preparing entrants for undergraduate economic'' 
courses? 

(ii) How may the sc{ib6ls meet both these claims of the 
universities and peilytechnics on their limited resources and 
at the same time the claims on behalf of the other two 
groups represented in th<^: schools and likely to be the 
majority? 

14. The first question is "principally concerned with the 
extent to which universities and polyt£(jhnics should be able to 
assume that students who propose' to stWy economics at the 
university level have the Necessary background , of training in 
mathematics and statistics, and if so \v|iethcr that training, 
should be acquired within the framework of the sixth-form 
economics •syllabus.— ^ ^ — — " 

15. At present different universities adopt different criteria 
for admission of students to read economics. QIo university 
makes a previous knowledge of economics a condition of entry 



to an economics course. On the other hand A-level mathe- 
matics is a requirement for just over 15% of all courses and 
0-level mathematics for just over 80% of the courses (C,R\A,C, 
Degree Course Guide to Economics, 1972-73), In a number of 
universities which do not rfiake A-level mathematics a com- 
pulsory requirement for admission to all degree-level economics 
courses, a preference is likely to be given, ceteris paribus, to a 
candidate for entrante who possesses qualifications in A-level 
mathematics and who has thus demonstrated his numeracy and 
his capacity to acquire the mathematics required for specialist 
study of university ecoriphiics, 

16, Whatever may be the formal or informal reqTiifements 
for university entrance, there c^be no doubt about two things. 
First, numeracy is a sine qua non for any serious study of 
economics. Second, for specialisation in economics at degree 
level, an ability to understand ^nd deploy certain mathematical 
and statistical teohniques is well-nigh essential, 

17, The question is how far and in what way each of these 
special needs of pupils who will be proceeding to universities and 
polytechnics can best be met by the school* and whether pro- 
vision should be made for these Xvithin the sfBabus for A-level ^ 
ecoiK)mics» It is necessary here to distinguish clearly between ^ 
(1) training in algebra and other branches of mathematics used 
in economic analysis ^nd in the theory of st?itistics on the one 
hand and (2) the elements of numeracy and the simpler applica- 
tions of quantitative methods to economics on the Qther hand, 

18, The Committee does not believe that it is practicable 
to teach these requirements for mathematics used in econortMC 
analysis and statistical theory within the limits of an A-level 
economics curriculum without devoting to them much mor^ 
teaching time than would be appropriate for the great majority 
of candidates for A-l^vel econpfoics, without serious detriment 
to the teacl^ing of the economics part of the syllabus, and with- 
out introducing an tinde^irable^ hurdle in the path ^ of the 
majority of candidates,' It believes that the speci^l^ mathe- 
matical needs of those who are intending to proceed to specialist 
university study of economics are better met by the creation o( 
an A-level examination in mathematics' and statistics for social 
scientists. The Committee welcome the move by one or two 
examining boards in introducing an A-level syllabus in mathe- 
matical arfd statistical methods applied to social phenomena. 
This could be niore afttractive and useful to prospective students 
of the social $ciences, including economics, .than the customar^f 
mathematics syllabuses associated . with the natural sciences; 
the . Committee hope that it will become more common and 

Q ire widely utilised. Such an examination must be regarde^I 



as ,an alternative to 6ther subjects such as histoFV, languages or 
experimental sciences, and if chosen as a subject for sixth-form 
study, it should be in competition with these as a separate A- 
levd subject, < 

19, The Committee does^ however, belieVe that the elements 
of numeracy aad the simpler applications of quantitative 
methods have now become such an essential part of economics 
that they should be included, at the appropriate level, in the 
A-level syllabus. This is no longer a qualification that is 
required only by those who will be proceeditf^ to study 
economics at the university level but one that it is desirable to 
inculcate in all students, even if their training in economics will, 
not extend beyond the A««leveL The^ Committee has much 
sympathy with those who would argue that the elements of 

^ numeracy are today- such a necessary quali^cation for all 
branches of modern life that they should be universally re- 
^quired in the same way as is the use of English^ But even if 
that were the case, it would still remain djcsirable to teach.their 
applications'^ to economics as part of a sixth*-form cun^ilum 
and of an A-level syllabus in economics, - ^ 

20, While A-le#el economics is nowhere a condition of entry 
to university economics, criticism must be made of the slowness^ 

' of many universities to recognisethat, today, some two thirds 
of all entrants to their economics courses are likely to have 
studied economics for two year& or more at school, ^he 
traditional pattern of university teaching of economics haslpen 
a first year in which the elements of economics are demon- 
strated, covering a wide range at a very simplified level of 
generality, followed by two year^ re-traversing me ground at a 
more advanced level, This ha^ been a legitimate pattern so 
long as the majority of students have been newcomers to the 
subject, and it will continue, to be required for a significant 
number (^f university entrants, 'The, Committee regard it as 
•most important that university entrants who have devoted their 
principal attention at school to mathematics, the natural 
sciences, history or languages shall not^bfe debarred by a 
course requirement in economics frorn taking up economics at 
the university stage. Many of the best students continue to 
come to the subject in this way. The door should remain open 
to them, and it is important that suitable introductory provision 
shall continue to be made for them, . 

21, But m^ny of the university and polytechnic students of 
economics in these days have "already completed a similar 
elementary course before entry. To be treated as complete 
novices they find irritating ^and discouraging, and they ar.e 

O liable to" lose ^interest in consequence, THe Committee 



believes that many universities and polytecliitiGS ought to look 
at their present curricula and ask themselves whether they are 
properly adapted to the needs of today; whether they have 
sufficient flexibility to allow a student who has made a good 
^ deal of 'progress in economics at school to begin ipimediately to 
fill any gaps in his previous education and extend his range, and 
thus use as effectively as possible tjie wholfe of his undergraduate 
time, 

22. There remains, from -this standpoint, the question 
whether the content of the sthool course Mn economics, con- 
ceiVed as the best possible preparation for university entrance, 
shoirid or should not differ from' the courses directed tq either^or 
both of the other purposes recognised in para 7, above as major 
school responsibilities. To this question the Committee has 
devote^ a great deal of time and thoiight, Inuthe end it has 
come |o the conclusion that the fundamental needs of all three 
groups, idhen properly conceived, are so similar that they can with- 
' out dis^vantage be taught together. The, university and 
polyte(^riiQ members of the Committee have been impressed by 
the factnhat those members of the Committee who have ex- 
perience of teaching ec6nomics in schools are emphatic as t6 the 
pedagogic advantages of not distinguishing between the; three 
groups. Moreover the " .three groups,^ as was said earlier, 
though logically distinguishablJ in retrospect, are selijlom 
distinguishable at the time that they are taught and when their 
future careers are still uncertain, \ 



V, The Essentials o^ School Economics 

' 23,. The necessary condition for such unanimity is agree- 
ment on the broad terms upon which economics, as a school 
subject, should be taught. The Committee is agreed that the 
common object, for all nurposes, should be to instil into the 
minds of those fii::st encduntering economics as much as may be 
practicable .'of three essential elements of economics: 

(1) a capacity to understand both in theory and in 
application the principles upon whicjh an econon\y such as 
that of the United Kingdom works; , 

*'(2) a general understanding of the m'ore important 
economic institdtions within which the national economy 
oper&tes; 

(3) a capacity to handle, interpret and present the 
statistical evidence on which economic decisions are 
Q j reached, 
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What is^fundamentally at issue is the emphasis^ that can and 
should be attached to each of these three elements in a course 
in which there is limited time available for teaching. 

24. The Committee would regard the first of these elements 
as basic. Without an understanding of the main principles of 
rational economif choice and decision-making and of the forces 
that operate in a modem economy the most detailed knowledge 
of our economic institutions and the constraints that they im- 
pose is unprofitable. And equally, from the point of view of 
the analysis of economic problenas, the most perfect knowledge 

' of statistical techniques is unprofitable unless it can be applied 
to the handling of problems or, the testing of hypotheses which 
have economic implications a^^contenl. Thus adequate 
teaching of the principles of economics is a sine qua non. What 
is even more important, such capacity to reason clearly and to 
analyse an economic problem rationally is not a quality that 
will emerge automatically in later life as the result of ex- 
-perience. . 

25. A general understanding of the more important 
economic institutions has a very different role. The principles 
of economics do not work in a vacuum. They are subject in 
'any country to constraints imposed by a variety of institutions, 
and by a variety of other social and political objectives. Any 
real understanding of economics requires an awareness of such 

. institutions, an appreciation of their general characteristics and 
a knowledge of how they affect the m^ket economy. Provided 
that this awareness is created, however, there is no great educa- 
tional value in multiplying detailed information about a large 
variety of institutions. 

26. A capacity to understand how quantitative evidence is 
and should ye handled lies between the other two elements of 
economics. Almost all arguments about economic policy are 
nn these days conducted in quantitative terms. It is very 
necessary for anyone working on economic problems to be able 
to judge critically the statistical evidence that is all -the time 
being presented in journals, in the press, and in the working 
material of most industrial and commercial institutions: to be 
able to judge how fanstatistical evidence can or cannot legiti- 
mately be used to infer or support causal relationships; to be 
able tor make such elementary adjustments to different data as 
will permit them to be legitimately compared and used to 
support an argunient. Of the importance of training in this 
.field there can he no question, and it is not made less essential to 
an econbfnics course by the Committee's emphasis (para 18 
above*) on the desirability qf a separate course in mathematical 
and statistical methods applied to social pJieOomena. ' All that 



is at issue is just how far such training should be carried and 
how it should be balanced with training in economi^reasoning 
and analysis within jthe limits of a school course which can 
effectively be taught, , 
• 27, There temains the question of the range of subject- 

matter over which it is practicable, within a school programme, 
to pursife these three elements which are the feature of con- 
temporary economics, " If the teaching is to provide a useful 
once-for-all introduction for pupils who will get no further 
formal education in the subject, it is almost inescapable, as was 
said abpve, that the range should extend to the main areas of / 
the subject. It is necessary,' if the pupil is to start from his own 
experience of economic decisions, that it should include a good . 
deal of what is ordinarily known as microeconomics: the 
decision-making processes of individuals and business enter- 
prises, the working of markets and making of prices. It is 
- necessary if the pupil is to acquire an elementary appreciation 
of the contemporary problems of unemployment^ inflation and 
balance of payments, of taxation an^ interest-rate policies, that 
it should cover a gOod deal of what As ordinarily known as 
macroeconomics : thte riiake-up of national income an3 ex- 
penditure, the forces determining aggregate demand and the 
interactions of factor-prices and product-prices. On the other ' 
hand, the danger of such extensive toverage resulting in worth- ^ 
less superficiality is obvious — all too obvious, in fact, in the . 
frequency ^with which some contemporary examiners invite 
schoolboys tb solve policy problems.which baffle the experts, 

28, A fiirther limitation to the^practical content of a schpoL . 
syllabus is presented by the difficulties of ihe school-teacher 
himself. He is frequently single handed, teaching mdny hours 
of t;he week and with very little tiijae for preparation; yet he is 
expected to cover the whole fidd of the^yllabus. No university 
teacher is ordinarily expected to keep himself up-to-date^ over •^'^ 
the Whole field of economics, including economic history and a 

^ variety of cl6sely associated subjects. At the university level 
this problem isordinarily solved by such division of labour tliat 
the area over which the teacher must have full mastery is 
sufficiently limited for that to be possible. At the school level 
this is impossible, and a school syllabus myst take account of the 
fact and of the limitations it imposes on a teachable syllabus, 

29, The Committee believe that the answer -to, these prob- 
lems so f^r as they concern the tt3.cl^mgX)f economic theory is to be' 

^ found in simplification. It is the answer which has a teaching, 
value in itself isince it represents the characteristic method J)y 
which economic analysis, at all levels, proceeds. It proipises 

^ -omething useful and lasting for the boy or gii:l who will not 
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take the subject further while instilling no bad habits to be un- 
learned by the pupil who goes'on, 

30, The main body of economics necess^ly takes^the form 
of the constructipn of models designed to be, simple enough to 
examine the principal repercussions of changes in economic 
phenomena and at the same tirne complex enough to introduce 
all those phenomena which are of significant importance? in a 
giveji context. In the first stages of economic teaching it is' < 
more important to establish a confident handling of simple and 
readily intelligible models tjoae to provide a more elaborate but 
confusing technical^ display. The Committee, therefore, sees 
the teaching of economic theory to, be centred upon simple 
models, tod in particular models designed, to demonstrate such ^ 
major aspects of ecorioniic stuHy as: 

(i) the logic of choice in terms of opportunity cost and 
the marginal principle; 

(ii) the logic of specialisation and trade in terms of 
- comparative advantage; 

the^partial analysis ^ of supply and demand in a 
single market; * , ' • 

" (iv)/ the determination of the rewards of factors of 
production; and 

(v) the general analysis of aggregate national income, , 
•expenditure and activity, ^ 

fr would, of course, be important to bring but from the first the 
mutual inter-dependencies of the economic phenomena here 
represented and, in particular; ;|he fact that statements which 
may be ^umed to be true of sftiall components of a large 
aggregate may not be true of the large aggregate itself, 

31^ As regards economic institutions it was emphasised above * 
(J)ara? 25) that, provided that an awareness is created of the 
* Constraints imposed on the working of the economy by their 
^existence, there is no great educational value in multiplying 
detailed information about a large number of ^institutions. 
This is a branch of economics in which, we believe, it is easy to 
push teaching to© far. To do so is the more tenipting because 
11 is^ i branch: that if Ys rel^jitety tasy to teach and to drill into 
pupils. In later life almosTevery professional person working 
in an economic environment, as' wfell as almost every profes- 
sional economist, will require an immensely detailed knowledge 
of the exact workings of certain institutions. But this will come 
readily from experience and does not require more than a broad 
foundation of understanding on which to build it. Some of the 
time that will be needed to teach other things should, \ye beHKe, 
be saved from this less rewarding field, ' 
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32. In the case of quantitative methods^ it is the essential tech- 
\ * niqucs of handling quantitative data which it is impoFtant to 

' convey at the schools level. Paradoxically, though up-to-date ^ 
data may be of importance in motivating the pupil, in stimulat- 
ing interest and in helping 'the pupil to see .the immecliate 
relevance and applications of techniques^ the data themselves 
are of little or no educational Value. It is important to acquire 
the more permanent capacity and equipment to handle such 
data and to understand the statistical inter-relations of certain^ 
phenomena, buC not to memorise data which are rapidly, 
changing'. 

33. * In the view of the Committee the quantitative tech- 
niques -which should be taught to all A-level candidates in 
economics should be confined to those which impose relatively 

^limited strain bn the abilities of candidates who are not other- 
wise mathematically minded.. We suggest that the teaching 
arid examining in this field shall cover: " 

(i) Uhdei::standing of the general characteristics and 
r limitations of the main sources from which economic data 
are obtained; the imperfections and* margins of error of 
^ data. '-^ ; 

^ (ii) Problems of measuring change; measurement of , 
price changes; measurement of real changes; difficulties^ 
caused by seasonal or climatic variatioias; simple methods 
of eliminating them, f 

(iii) The logical problems of the use of quantitative 
data to interpret causal relationships; the broad methods 
of attempting this (but no/'^the detailed techniques . of 

, actually doing it) ; the Validity of such operations and the 
lirnitations of the inferences , that can be njade, 

p h (iv) The choice ofappropriate'techniques for handling 
quantitative problems of different kinds. 

34. ThC/present pattern of sixth-form teaching in economics " 
is determined partly by the i^-leyel syllabus, but more by a 
tradition of external exariliilations and of teaching for such 

^ examinatipns. It is not as easy in economics as in some other 
^ ^ subjects to limit the sc^pe of teaching and examination by 
definition of what is of is not included. One cannot, as in 
manymathcmatical syllabuses, define the techniques included 
•or excluded by naming them. Qne cannot, ,as in history, 
define the periods of data that will be included or excluded; 
' any attempt to limit the extentpf use of backward-looking data 
r would impose greater and not les-s burden on a teacher. 
Furthermore, the /Committee is agreed that the A-level syllabus 
Q still more the examination papers, while they should insist 
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upon a thorough treatment of the cpre of the subject as des- 
cribed above, should also leave room for the individual teacher 
to develop around it, and in contact with it, his pwn selection of 
subject-matter, deriving from opportunities afforded by his 
school's location, inquiries pursued by his pupils, and his own 
personal interests within the subject. Reforming, the syllabus 
* is important and there is appended to this repprt a draft syllabus^ 

illustrating the points here made. But the more important move 
" required is to change the tradition of teachingand examining, and 
to these problems we address ourselves in the following sections. 

VI. Methods of Teaching School EcdNOMics 

35. The above treatment of the essentials of schbol economics 

* gives to reasoning in terms of a model the central place in 
teaching as well as making particular simple models the core , 
of the material to be taugh*t. ;It should provide the habitual 
mode of organising thought and data, whatever the Tnateriai 
put before the pupils in any school.. There is only one other 
general precept of universal application. Any systematic 
teaching of economics must start frpm the need to think ration- 
ally about all the various aspects of economic life and to sub- 
stitute logical reasoning for emotional preconceptions. It must 
distinguish the value judgments that go into the specification of 
objectives from the principles of optimisation, both in balancing 
objectives against each other and in determining how the chosen 
objectives can most economically be achieved. It must dis- 
tinguish the extent 'to which conclusions derive in whole or part 
from built-in value judgments on the one hand and from logical 
reasoning on thfe .other. ^ , 

36. These essential considerations should, in our view, dic- 
, late the general character of the competence in methods of 

economic reasoning and analysis which if is .desirable to incul- 
cate. But they do not in the same sense dictate the teaching 
methods by which they should be inculcated . The greater part 
of economics is essentfally abstract. But abstract reasoning 
does not come naturally "to all students. Many, probably 
indeed most, students can best be brought to. understand and 
^ accept abstract and generalised propositions by approaching 
them first through more concrete examples of a general prin- 
ciple in its application to cases' within their own everyday 

* experience.. Many others are motivated in their studies of 
economics to a much greater extent by interest either in national 
economic policies or in things of local and domestic concern to 
them personally. Their interest .will be captured and held^^ 

O only if it is clear that economic reasoning and analysis can help* 
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them to understand such problems. It is the hall-mark of a 
good teacher of economics that he wilfknow how to use such 
special and particular curiosities of his pupils*td captivate their 
interest, to bring out the principles affecting the particular 
issue, and thus to inculcate by degrees a capacity for more 
abstract reasoning and analysis. 

37. '^There are, we suggest, four\fmplications bf Ais. First, 
there is in the nature of things na single perfect way of teaching 
all pupils, to be advocated as an orthodoxy and employed in all 
cases. The best way of teaching a group of students who are 
already well trained in mathematics and have learned there the 
rudiments of abstract reasoning in^ be quite different from the 
best way of teaching a group of students who have a more 
down-to-earth approach to the subject, and little previous 
experience oPabstract reasoning. Equally the best way for one 
teacher, with a given personal background of experience and 
' interests, will ht different from that for another teacher with 
quite different gifts, knowledge and interests. It is possible to 
help teachers to make the most of their own facilities, qualities 
• and opportunities, and much work has been devoted to this, 
i But we do not think that there is a single orthodoxy of teaching 
1 method to be recommended by us and applied by all teachers 
to all pupi^. 

\ 38. Second, we would stress that, although l^e interest of 
.Ipupifi can be stimulated and held by thcySfpplications of 
\ecohomic reasoning to realistic examples from national or 
domestic contemporary events, it does not follow that there is 

?' ny inherent importance in seeking to memorise the data and 
etailed circumstances of those events. What it is sought to 
ipculcate is the fundamental povs^er to think and argue ration- 
ally, objectively and 'in full awareness of any imported personal 
v^ue judgments aboil£ those events, and not the data of the 
events themselves. This needs *especially to be stressed be- 
cause, in testing a candidate's capacity to reason in this way, an 
examiner is likely to ask candidates to analyse sqjpe ephemeral 
situation which has been generally under discussion in the 
previous few months and about which a certain amouftt of 
backg^iind knowledge can reasonably be assumed. But thaf 
type of question does not aim to test the candidate's very 
detailed recall of ephemeral trivialities, such as are properly 
forgotten a ye^ir or two subsequentiy. Both teacJiers and stu* 
dents should not be misled, particularly by looking' at such 
questions three or four years subsequently, into thinking that 
knowledge of ephemeral data is desired by examiner^ or is to be 
valued otherwise than as momentarily available material on 
Q hich to test the essential capacity to reason. 
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39/ Third, while reasoning in terms of a model has always 
been c^iafacteristic of economjics, it ig not always evident to the 
student what model should be used t|) tackle a particular ques- 
tion. The capacity to identify the :type of model which will 
enable an economist to handle a particular question is a capacity 
that must be learned by exj^erience and by watching a teacher 
examine a given problem, and apply to it the relevant, and 
appropriate model. This capacity to identify and apply the 
appropriate model cannot be acquired merely by learning the 
properties of the- model itself. The art of economic analysis 
cannot be fally learned from a textbook of pupe economicsM 

40, Fourth, all iriodels, and particularly those models which 
are normally used in teaching elementary economics, are in * 
greater or lesser degree simplifications of a more complex world. 
In order that a simplified model shall operate and be easily 
comprehensible it almost always possesses certain in-built ^ 
assumptions; it may assume that resources are so nearly fully 
employed that more resources for one purpose must mean less 
for another; it may'assume that sellers- are operating in an 
almost perfectly, competitive market; it may aisu^e that ) 
sufiicient time ha^ elapsed for full adjustment to a Ranged 
situation .there are numerous other in-built assumptions of 
,^ , particular models,. It is an essential qualification of apy well- 
•'ytrained economist that he should always be awajre of the under- 
lying assumptions of the model he is using and able to Judge 
whether the diiference between those assumptions and the 
particular case that he is examining is so greaf as to invalidate 
the argument. This awareness ofthe characteristics, assump- 
. tions and limitations of models is a capacity that a good teacher 

will be constantly attempting to instil, |, 
^ * 41, If both the interests ofpupils and the' ultimately .desir- 
able capacities of a trained economist indicate that economics 
is best taught; not as a^et of abstract theorems but in relation to 
the problems that particular models are designed to analyse, it # 
has to be asked whether this imposes limitations on the syllabus 
• that can be taught and whether the means and materials exist or 

can be provided to teach it. . ' 

42, After much discussion we are convinced that, provided 
that the essential models are .kept reasonably simple, and that 
their limitations are recognised, the syllabus that we Would 
* regard as inherently desiraT)le is capable of being taUght^ 

provided that teachers can be given much needed 'help in cer- 
tain ways. The principal help that would appear to be neces- ' * 
, Sary is help with teaching material, 

43» We have given much thought to the extent to which 
O teaching methods that are based on what are commonly known 
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as " heuristic " principles can iSefully be applied to economics. 
We have in mind a wide range of methods including class 'field 
studies pf local pripblems, case studies based on printed material, 
the use of case studies from economic histofy, role playing in 
relation to decision-making, the preparation of projects by 
individual students based .either on personal* field work or 
secondary material. ,The, Committee attaches great im- 
portance to such, methods o^ teaching for two reasons. Firstly, 
they ensure that economics is seen in .action -as^a means of 
hiandling real problems. Secondly^ they ensure that students 
are faced with the problems of sQ^ng how to set about a piece of 
economic an^ysis and the choice^of the appropriate economic 
technique^ for handling^ and 'are tested in their capacity to 
do this^ 

,44. We recpgnise^ none the less, that there are very con- 
siderable difficulties in using these methods. They involve 

> problems both | of teaching and of examining. In regard to 
'teaching the problem is principally one of shortage of adequate 
pre-prepared material. While there already exist a feW books 
of case studies, for use in the teaching of economics in schools, 
there are not at present sufficient to meet theifuU needs, and 

. material from oth^^ source^ needs adaptation before it can be 
used in schools. But in the case of school economics there is an 
^ added difiiculty. Good miCro-economic case studies, if they 
are to excite ,the interest of boys and girls, should 
current aijd local problems. They will differ fror 
region of the country, and from rural to urbai^areasJ 
^means that the burden'of their preparation ana documentation 
must fall upon the teachers of an individual school or grouplof* 
schools in a small region. This is not equally true of m'acio- 
economic or even more general industrial case studies. But me . 
problem of the preparation, adaptation and circulation- 'of 
material reniains^ '|Tiis is a. field in which .we believe' that the 

--'ff^^micS Association, as representing diose who teach economics 
in schools and further education, could benefici^ly play j^n 
active role.^ But there are not inconsider^^)le costs in provid- 
ing what we regard as a very necessary service if the teaching of 
economics in schools is to be improved. Y^t would regard the 
provision of such teaching material as comparable in imjjortance 
< m the field of economics to the provision of chemicals or 
materials for the teaching of science and as having comparable 
claims on public or other funds. ^ » * * 

^ The Eamomics Association is already active in providing* assistance to teachers. 
,We woiild draw attention to two of its recent publications: An Annotated Bibluh 
paphy cf Economics Education, 1945-1971, compiled by P. S. Fowler, R. H. Ryba 
and R. Szreter, 1972; An Economic Book List for Schools and Colleges, compiled by 
S. Anthony, 1972. 
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45. There is, moreovqr/a natural but perhaps paradoxical 
fconsequenCe of the need to stimulate pupils' interest through 
their concern with topical events and ,the analysis of problems, 
relating to. them. ' Material that possesses this property very 

• quickly goes out of date, even thj^ugh the problem for, analysis 
is almost timeless. This means that the materialj^r the hGo% if 
it is in that ^rm, needs constant revision and renewal. _ This 
requires to be recognised and facilities created, perhaps again 
through the Economics^ j^sociation, to meet the need. ^ 

46. Quite apart from these problems of supply and circula- 
tion of mal^erial there are problems for teachers involved in. its 
preparation, use and incorporation into a teaching programme. 
Some of us have had experience in recent years of the experi- 
ment in the teaching of Business Studies in schpol§ ^nd nave^ 
been impressed by the extent to which the maivy obstacles to 
teaching a^new subject have been overcome through collabora- 
tion in preparation of material, joyit discussion of te2U:^ng 

.^'txperience and problems and provision for assistance ^nd 
advice to teachers l^eginning' to tackle the problems. 
believe that somewhat sipiilar provision for joint discussion and 

' learning by the experience of others will be^ desirable and that 
the various bodies concerned with teacher training should give 
more consideration .to, the need to provide in-post training in 
this respect as well as in others 4:bat we shall discuss later. 

47. Any discussion of greater use of th^ " heuristic V 
principle inevitably raises the question of the place that per- 
foi:mance in^ project should play in the final assessment <>f a 
candidate's total performarfce. We shall discuss this problem 
more fully at a later points when we .cofhe tp -methods^ of 
examining. We would stress that a capacity, to identify f6r 
himself'the best way of tackling a problem and to criticise what 
others may b^ doing in this respect is one that k is most im- 
portant to instil into any student of economics and that Its 
testing should be one feature' of any good examination ^stem*. 

48. These improvements of teaching methods and facilities 
are desirable whatever syllabus is to be taught. The ?yllabus 
that we are suggesting differs from those that have been in u^e 
in recent years principally in its emphasis on the importance of 
numeracy and the inculcaitiorx^f capacity to hahdle, inte^pret^ 
and if necessary adapt quantimive evidenc^e. If, as we assume, 
this is both taught and examined (as it should be) at the level to 
which any student who has qualified in O-level^mathematips 
can reasonably be expected to advance, this should not in our 
viewjrepresent a new and much more difficult, hurdle insetted 
into the economics curriculum. Experience with teaching such 
numeracy and quantitative methods injhe experimental A- 
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level course in Business Studies has showrf that the great 
majority of students can and do succeed without great difficulty 
in,leaming them, » . 

^ 49, Nor do we believe thatahe syllabus pr.esents grave 
difficulties from the teaching point of view. Such statistical 
• ' , methods as we are suggesting for inclusion in the syllabus are 
well-known to and^within the normal teactiing con\pass of 
almost all those who have graduated in recent years after three 
years of studying economics in a British university. Other 
teachers may find it necessary to rely (as some schools have done ' 
in similar oases in the teaching of Business Studies) on some help 
from math'ematical colleagues! But we |)elieve that (possibly 
with some Jielp from 'special refresher courses) mosf present 
telachtrs could teach such a syllabus as we have in mind, 
Univei^ity experience with similar courses suggests that the 
dements of quantitative methc^ are best taught and learned 
when regarded as an integral part ofyeconomics, studied in 
relation to applications tg pfoblems in hand,^ and taught by 
working economists in that context ratfier than as a branch of 
mathematics, • ' 

50, We h^vp necessarily given thought to the expertise of^ 
the min and women tvho t^ach economics in schools. We are 
very wdll aware that a, number of them, including some^outt 
standing teachers, have not -received formal teaching in 
economics, biit have in effect achieved their oVn' conversion 
programmes, ^and halve mastered the subject to an extent dxat 
'enables^ them to te^ch economics at A-level, With s;Lich 
assistance and facilities as we are recommending we believe that f 
most of those who have already thus . derilonstrated their 
adaptability >vill have no insuperable difficlilty in tackling the 

^ type of syllabus that we have in mind. More generally there is 
sonje evidence that in the last ten or fifteen years the situation 
has appreciably improved so far as specialist qualifications are 
conceded. Cases of economics being taught by teachers whos 
have never studied the subject to degree standard are fa^ 
diminishing, though it is a nioot point just how well equipped a 

' teacher may^ht to.tekch modem economics up ta A-level if his 
final degree examination has included only one or two papers 
in economics^ But even of the teachers who entered the field 
Mn the lastteji or fifteen years with adequate degree qualifica- 
tions, oiNyawiy small proportion can have received subsequent 
trainings In me methods of teaching economics. Until a few 
years ago, out of some thirty University Departments of Educa- 
tion^^there Was but one in which economics received as much 

, 'Attention as; say, history or biology. Even today the number » 

Q here this is the case can be counted on the fingers of one hand, 
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A few others have made some partial provision for economics. 
Economics method courses have been provided in recent years 
in some of the Colleges of Education which have introduced 
one-year post^graduation courses. Given the recent very high 
rate of growth of economics as a school subject, we hope that 
many more institutions of teacher education of all types will give 
active consideration to their opportunities and responsibilities in 
the field of economics. 

51, In these circuxnstances the Committee believe that 
ther^^e is already a need — which will be . reinforced, if such 
changes as it suggests in tKe syllabus and methods of teaching 
of economics arc widely adopted — for increased facilities for the 
retrainings^ refreshing and advising of teachers of economics 
throughou^^their working lives as teachers. The Committee is 
convinced that all major institutions of teacher education should 
include ^ specialist in the teaching of economics whose concern 
and responsibilities should include iht probfems of providing 
ways in which existing teachers may bring themselves up-to- 
4ate, and that all such institutions, as well as university faculties 
pf economics, soould be enabled and encouraged to devote some 
of their attention and resources to this. The Committee would 
like to ^e the willingness of a teacher to devote vacations to the 
improvertient on his qualifications as a teacher appropriately 
reflected (as it is m some countries) in his stipend. It would be 
wholly regrettable if l^ck of such in-post re-training facilities or 
refresher courses should imply that a necessary improvement in 
teaching had to he postponed a decade or more until a new 
body of teachers had emerged. In this the Committee believes 
itself to be very mVich in line with the thinking both of tlie 
James Committee and of the Univcrsijty Grants Committee, 

VII, Methods in Examining in Economics 

52, The traciitionA and the relative emphasis of teaching' 
efibr;t arc partly determined by the syllabus; a good A-level 
sylla6 us is a first necessity. But the traditions and the relative 
emphasis of teaching effort are to an even greater extent estab- 
lished and modified overVthe years by the examination papers 
set. The Committee believes that the time has come when 
Examining Boards, severalVof which have recently made revi- 
sions of their A-level syllabuses in economics, should loqk at the 
recent trends o£their new papers, and the effects they are having 
on the teaching of economics,\ 

53, The papers should, clearly be such that they test the^ 
qualities in a^candidate in economics which it is^most desirable 
to inculcate knd that they proviae for these incentijl^es both Jto 
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teachers to teach them and to pupils to learn them. As this 
report has indicated, the qualf ies which the Committee believes 
to be important ^nd to requirq testing by any examination are: - 

(i) a capacity to follow and Sustain an economic argu- 
ment and to make logical inferences from given informa- 
* Jtion;' \ ^ / 

^ (ii) a capacity to set out and communicate to others a 
logical argument in economics; 

(iii) a capatity to be aware of assumptions made 
<* implicitly in the use of an economic model to assist a 

process of reasoning an J^to perceive how a modification of 
the assumptions might effect tjie conclusions; 

(iv) ^ capacity to understand the mutual interrelations 
. and interdependencies of (he various elements in an 
' economic system and tp take account of them in handling 

economic problems; * ^ 

^ (v) a capacity to understand ar>d explain the economic 
effects of important economic institutions on economic 
policies; 

(vi) a capacity to make appropriate inferences from ' 
quantitative data; • 

(vii) a capacity to apply to an economic proBl'em the 
models of economic analysis that are most appropriate 

- 54, The traditional method of examining in economics has"^ 
been by setting a series crf'essay questions for the candidate to 
attempt to answer. The Virtue of this method of testing a 
candidate is that it can test both his knowledge and under- 
standing of the ordinary models of economic analysis and his 
powers of (;xposition and formtilation of a problem in his own 
words. It is po"^sible to set questions which will demonstrate 
. the candidate's capacity to see how to tackle a problem and to 
reason out answers in cases where difTercnt assunfptions will 
lead to different answers. It is possible to sec how far a candi- - 
date appreciates the constraints iniposed by economic institu- * 
tions and economic policies, 

55, There arc, however, considerable difficulties over the 
conduct of such an examination, Witti rapidly growing num- 
bers of candidates in economics it is becoming more and more 
difficult to obtain the services of highly qualified examiners in 
sufficient numbers- at present fees. Examining by this method 
is, moreover, exceptionally difficult, A candidate is asked to 
make an exposition of some piece of complex reasoning. His 
expositioo is frequently unclear. It is uncertain whether he 
s failed in understanding or in exposition, or both. An 
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examiner's judgement carniot escape being in some measure 
subjective. Two equally competent ''and careful examiners 
may t^ke slightly diffe'ring views of the competenca of the 
answeV. They may diflpr in tho penalties that diey feel'should 
*be imposed for lack of understanding and lack ©f clear ex^^njt 
tion. Even a careful attempt to standardise marking metliOTs 
may be difljcult ot application in practice, though the differ- 
ences of valuation are selcjom large in actual experience. 

56. Many ^experienc(?d examiners ^would )ccl that, despite ' 
the difficulties that they recognise, this traditional i][let^od still 
represents the besf way of testing competence in the whole 
range of qualities Tor which one shouH look in a student of 
^economics and that the likelihood of at all serious error has * 
been greatly exaggerated. The Committee has thought it 
right, none the less, -to give a good deal ofe consideration to 
alternative methods of examining candidates, and«AyDarticdlar 
to the possibilities of applying- to econoAiics the ,system of 
" olyective tests " that have been used in examining some other 
brandies of knowledge, and which are no^f being used for^ 
economics by certain Examining Boards. , J , 

57!* Tfie Committee has studied a number 9f test p'^efs 
prepared for school examinations in economics, and has seen • 
considerably impressed by, the skill afid ingenuity of those \yho 
have prepari^^ the tests,* and welcdhies thfeir employment by ^ 
certain examining bodies. They retain, how^yer, ,for the 
moment doubts and misgivings, and whil6 appreciating the 
attractions of objective tests as a means of solving some of the ' 
problems, of shortage of good 'examiners, they woul^- Slee " 
dangers in afty attempt at excessive reliance on objecti^/e tests/ 

58. In economics it is seldom possible to state gne 'simple 
answer that is u/iiversally true quite irrespective of circum- 
stances, conditioi^ and environments and quite irrespective of 
political objectives or social value judgments. "It isunjmensely 
important that a student should ""be taught to be constantly 
aware of any Underlying "assumptions an^ that he should be 
tested to see wlftjher he has acquired that capacity. ^ number 
of the questions that the Committee has seen would seem to have 
been open to ambiguity^ the right sophisticated answer might ' 
have been alterna,ti\S^3) is right in these circumstances, 
alternative (5) is right in these other circumstances." ^htr^ 
is the added difficulty that^ in such^ subject as econoniics, in 
which advancement takes the form^of debate rand argument 
between different individual economists and " schools ' of 
economists, there may for a time be no single agreed orthodoxy, 
in the sense that two different schools," both of them scientific 
and scholarly, would provide different answers to a question. 



Some of the questions we have seen require a candidate to^ucss 
whether an examiner is likely to require him to belong, say, to 
the ^Keynesian^or the Chicago schooL That is an impossible 
^ and unfair imposition. Questions that may involve this should 
not be^set-in an examination in which the candidate cannot ar- * 
gue ms reasons for giving a particular answer, 

5§, What the Committee would most stress is that such 
** objective tests," if they are to be applied to the examining of 
economics, require n<5t only to meet psychometric tests of their 
efiBciency in separating out candidates but also individually to. 
meet tests of their validity'' in terms of economics ;afid collectively 
to represent a fair balance of tl]^ subject. They will n^d to be 

* prepaured with quite exceptional skill and to be criticised very 
ruthlessly and scnipulousl/ l^y expert economists, if possible 
with university teaching experience, v/ho are likely to be 
difficult to redruit and will need to be paid adequate fees; . 
otherwise there is considerable danger that they will contain 
ambiguities, concealed assumptions or imgosed orthodoxies, 
and thpfi- penalise certain candidates, who may well be the 
abJc^of the candidates examined, in depriving th£m of their 
ordinary freedon^ to explain why ekactly they have reached ^ 

. certain conclusigns. A i badly set question in an essay- type ' 
paper can be amwered by an intelligent candidate, A Jbadly, 
set question in an objective test is disastrous, 
- 60, The problems of making economies in examining in this ♦ 
t subject are complex: 6ssay questions require a large number of 
competent maurkers; objective tests, at the stage of building up a , 
; bank of questions, call for an outstandingly able and sufficie3;itly 
Jarge group of question setters, prepared to give much time and 
trouble to perfecting thdir questions. It may well be as difficult 
to iind, pecruit and pay these outstanding question-setters as to 
recruit a sufficient body of competent examiners of essay-type 
questions, » In view of the number of, questions suffering from 
ambiguities or hidden assumptions that have been included in . 
specimen papers seen by the Committee, the Committee thinks 
the Examining Boards should be more* aware of these very 
considerable difficulties and of tifie imperative need to overcome 

4 them,^ The Examining Boards should, we believe, be more 
active in persuading university teachers- of economics to 
associate themselves with" the very responsible task of ensuring 
^ ^ that the papers set in A-level economics presprve and promote 
the desiraole standards of teaching in the subje^f,^ 

iBl, Tliere is an additional difficulty of whieh Examining 
- Boards^^hould be aware. Objective tests provide in most cases 
tests of unders^nding or recall of particular filatures or 
^ ''efinitiohs of some orthodox and generally accepted analytical 



models, of recall of particular characteristics of some economic 
institution, or of recall of economic data, «^They are likely, un- 
less prepared with exceptional skill, to provide far less satis- 
factory tests of capacity to sec how to apply economic reasoning 
to complex situations or to situations in which clear apprecia- 
tion of the possibly different results of alternative possible 
assumptions or of conflicting objectives are of the essence df the 
question. There are some subjects in economics for which it is 
relatively easy to set objective tests ; there are other subjects for 
which it'is very difficult to set them. There are some subjects 
in which it is easy to compose tests which will effectively 
distinguish good students and bad students; there are ojther 
subjects in which this is again much more difficult. Thus there 
is danger of imbalance between diflRerent subjects in economics 
and the credit earned for knowledge of them, and danger also 
that the feed-back from the pattern of the examination to -the 
balance of the teaching may prove undesirable for the general 
improvement of teaching, 

62, If w€ may revert to the criteria that were set out in 
paragraph 53, an objective test can test (i) outstandingly well. 
It xnay succeed in testing (v) to some extent, Itls likely to test 
(iiiy, (iv), (v) and (vi) less well than a well-set paper' of the 
essay-type questions. It is markedly less successful in testing 
(ii) and (vit). It is for these reasons that the Committee 
believes that an objective test is best incorporated not only 
with an essay-type paper but also with a test of (vii) — capacity 
to tackle a ■ problem — in an examination, and feels serious 
doubts about the wisdom of depending heavily on objective 
tests^ " > ' ^ 

63, The important capacity (vii), to apply to an economic 
prqblem ihe models of thought that are rnostyapprbpriate,^is 
best acquired and demonstrated by an attenxpt to tackle a 
chosen and individual problem in some depth in the form of a 
"project," Experience in other subjects has, moreover, 
shown that " project " work is likely to yield considerable 
" spin-ofT" of practical understanding over a wider field than 
that of its imniediate context. In economics there is more 
latitude than ^n some subjects in the choice of suitable projects. 
While first-hand field-work has a considerable educational 
valucj there is no general reason why first-rate "^projects " 
should not be prepared on the basis of secondary material, and 
especially statistical or historical material, that can be made 
available in a library, 

64, The Committee believes tliat tl^is application of the 
" heuristic ".principle is in-itself so potentially valuable in the^ 
teaching of economics that schools should not hesitate to^nlake 



use of it, even if the Examining Board that serves them makes no 
provision for *the examination of the " project," But they are 
convinced that— despite difficulties of examining which they 
recognise — Examining Boards should make provision in 
economics, as they have in a number of other subjects, \for 
candidates to submit, be partly tested by and receive some 
credit for a project" The Committee itself would be glad to 
see an Exaifiining Board make projects in A-level economics at 
least optiiM^al, 

65, We come finally to the, question' of the balance and 
subject matter of papers. The Committee has been greatly 
impressed by the sKilf of the examiners for the different Boards 
in setting papers that have reflected changes in the theore^cal 
interpretation of different aspects of economics ^ the subject 
has developed and thus keeping abreast of changing ?deas in 
economic theory, 

66, None the less the Committee believes that certain recent 
trends require reconsideration and should be modified or 
reversed. First, over the years there would appear to have been 
a growing emphasis in papers set by some Examining Boards on 
economic institutions, often , examined 2^ if there was im- 
portance in knowledge of the recent performance of these 
institutions for its own sake and not as a factor modifying in 
some way the working of the economic system, . We. believe 
that this emphasis on recall of the detail of institutions has been 
carried t€k) far, if we may judge from some of the recent papers 
of these Ejfamining Boards^ 

67, Second, and as ai^other aspect of the same issue, while 
we recognise the value of contemporary phenomena in stimulat- 
ing the interest of candidates, we think that questions which are 
primarily concerned with recall of phenomena which are best 
.regarded as Ephemeral andjto be forgotten, rather than with the 
economic principles and trends which they may exemplify, are 
not desirable. While they msiy reasonably be regarded as 
testing the Interest of the tandidate in contemporary phenomena 
we think that they have an undesirable effect on what it is 
thought necessary to spend time in teaching, 

68, Third, we greatly doubt the pedagogic value of asldng 
elementary students, even though they niay feel interest ip 
thejn, questions on how to solve one or other of the vast prob- 
lems of economic policy which confront the world — ho^ to stop 
inflation or to impi*ove the balance of payments for example. 
Those of us, who have read answers to such questions are well 
aw2^re that candidates find themselves out of their depths, and 

'the better 'the candidate the more conscious is he that the 
^Droblcms do not have answers at the superficial level that are 
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independent of political assumptions and of the (^practical 
possibilities of changing national or international institutions. 

69. Fourth, we think that Examining Boards should be 
more careful to ensure that papers shall not contain questions 
which are^ only -answerable on the basis of acceptance of some 
unstated value judgment or political preconception. Can 
there, for example, in an objective test, be a single and un- 
ambiguous answer free from all vakie judgments regarding 
social objectives to some such a question as : If a local authority 
is losing money on its bus services, which of the following- 
actions should it take: (1) inqrease fares for rush-hour travel- 
lers? (2) increase or reduce fares for off-peak travellers? (3) 
withdraw fare concessions to old-age pensioners? " . 

" 70* In more general terms we suggest that Examining 
Boards in assessing the suitability of a particular spt of papers, . 
sfiould give more thought to the broader questions: Do the 
papers reflect the balance of qualities which they wish t#see 
taifght in the schools? In particular, do they reflect the \ 
desirable balance of knowledge 2^nd recall of factual detail on 
the one hand and of analytical 'capacity and of capacity to 
handle and interpret data on the other hand?- None of the 
recommendations made in this report will get very far in the 
schools unless the Examining Boards show the right response 
and initiative. ^ - 





ILLUSTRATIVE SYLLABUS FOR A-LEVEL 
ECONOMICS 



Introduction 

The purpose 'bf this syllabus and the examination based oii 
It is to test the candidates in all the three major fields of 
knowledge and skill that together form the principal con- 
stituents of economics : 

(1) a capacity to understand and apply the principles 
upon which a modem »econo my works; 

(2) a general understanding of some of the more 
important institutions within which the British economy 
operates and their economic effects upon its operation; 

(3) a capacity to handle, interpret and present the 
quantitative evidence on which economic decisions ^It 
reached^ 

Candidates wiU be expected to show competence in all three 
fields. 



1. The Principles upon \^ch a Modern Economy 
Works 

In this field the purpose will be to test the candidate*s under- 
standing of simplified but rigprous mode/s of a modem economy 
designed to demonstrate such major principles and aspects of 
economic study as: 

(1) the logic of choice in terms of opportunity cost and 
the marginal principle; 

(2) the logic of specialisation and trade in terms of 
* coniparative advantage ; ^ 

(3) the partial analysis of supply and demand in a 
single market; 

(4) the determination of the rewards of factors of 
production; ^ ^ ' , 

(5) the general analysis of aggregate national income, 
expenditure and activity. 
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The candidate will be expected to show understanding of the 
mutual inter-dependencies of the economic phenomena here 
Q 29 
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represented* and of the extent to which statements which may 
be true of small components of a large aggregate may not be 
true of the large aggregate itself 
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IL Economic Institutions and their Effects upon 
THE Working of the Economy 

(1) Institutions which in general improve the working of 
markets: commodity markets; capital markets; the monetary 
and banking system and its control by the Bank of England; 
foreign excha^ige markets; labour exchanges; advertisement 
of goods, vacant posts, etc.; their effects upon the best use of 
economic resources; the effects, good and bad, of speculation 
in markets. 

(2) Institutions, created by the Government to provide 
common services; public utility services; roads and transport 
facilities; local authority services; health, education and other 
social services; the financing of and methods of paying for such 
services . and the relation of such services to the economy. 

(3) Institutions which have the purpose of modifying the 
workings of a market economy: trade unions; employers' 
federations; private monopolies; their possible effects*, good ^ 
or bad, upon the best use of economic resources and the distri- 
l^ytion of incomes. | 

(4) Institutions and legislation designed to restrain the 
opportunities of individuals or institutions to exploit the com- 
munity: the monopolies commission; the industrial relations 
legislation; incomes policy, etc. 

Candidates will^be expected to show undefstahding of the 
ways in >^vlueh i|istitutions affect the working of the economy 
rather than precise detail about the workings of individual 
institutions. 

III.. The Handling,' Presentation and Interpretation 

' OF QUANtlTATIVE DaTA - 

In this fielid the purpose will be to icsit the candidate's 
understandihg of the nature and limitations of the data on 
which economic decisions must be basedj and of the more 
elementary ways in which such data can be handled and 
presented so as better to permit interpretation and comparison. 

( 1 ) Understanding of the general characteristics of the 
main sources from which economic data are obtained: the 
imperfections and margins of error of data. 
. (2) Problems of measuring change: measurement of 
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price changes; measurement of real ihang^;' time series; 
difficulties caused by seasonal or climatic variations and 
' methods of eliminating them. [ 

(3) Problems of measuring the average level and the 
distribution of some phenomenon.* * 

(4) The logical problems of the use of economic data 
J to interpret causal relationships: the simpler methods of 

attempting this, scatter diagrams, lines fitted by inspection 
(but not the detailed techniques of calculatlhg regression) ; 
the validity of such operations and the limitations of thfe 
inferences^hat can be made. 

(5) Th6\^ use of appropriate techniques for handling 
problems ot, different kinds. The presentation of quan- 
titative data: the use of graphs, tables, frequency distribu- 
tions in summarising and organising data. 

The purpose in this field will be to test the candidate's ability 
to interpret quantitative data and to apply to data such simple 
methods of adjustment and analysis as wiU make it possible to 
extract from the data a maximum of information. It will not 
require mathematical analysis or special facility in computation. 
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